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FOREWORD 


As THE Bera or New Yorx Cuaprer of Phi Beta Kappa 
reaches its one-hundredth year at New York University, it has 
seemed appropriate to publish a brief historical memoir to 
mark this auspicious occasion. During the academic year 1957- 
1958, the Beta of New York has engaged in an unusual num- 
ber of activities under the general direction of a Centennial 
Committee composed of immediate members and alumni both 
of the Beta Chapter and the Washington Square College Sec- 
tion of the Beta. These activities have included election of a 
Centennial Delegation of undergraduates, alumnus, and hon- 
orary members; joint meetings with student societies; sponsor- 
ship of a Phi Beta Kappa Writing Contest. 

Because the Beta, like most chapters of Phi Beta Kappa, 
has no history as such, it was decided to publish a memoir 
which would deal principally with the first eleven chapter 
presidents and would include some account of the establish- 
ment of this chapter and of the part it has played in the or- 
ganization and development of the United Chapters. 

Professor Emeritus ‘Theodore F’. Jones and Professor Rich- 
ard D. Mallery have agreed to compile this historical study. 
Dr. Jones, formerly Professor of History in the University Col- 
lege and Director of the General Library, is the author of the 
centennial history entitled New York University 1832 - 1932. 
Professor Mallery, Associate Professor of English in the Univer- 
sity College, was elected to the Senate of the United Chapters 
for the term 1955-1961. Both men have served the Beta by 
fulfilling the often onerous duties of chapter secretary. 
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The publication of this little volume has been made pos- 
sible through the generosity of those alumni of the Chapter 
who contributed to the Centennial Fund. It is presented to 
the Society at large not only in honor of our one-hundredth 
year but also to mark the seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
United Chapters and the meeting of the Twenty-fifth Trien- 
nial Council at New York University. 


Tuomas W. Davis 
President 
Beta of New York 
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A CENTENNIAL MEMOIR 


THE, PETITION: OF 1536 


THe Brera or New York Cuaprer of Phi Beta Kappa was 
organized at a meeting held at New York University on De- 
cember 23, 1858. It was the fifteenth “branch” of the Society 
but it narrowly missed being the eighth in order of seniority. 
Investigation in modern times has brought to light certain 
facts concerning a grant of authority from the Yale Chapter 
in 1836. Although no chapter was established at New York 
University at that time, and although nearly a quarter of a 
century was to elapse before the organization of a second chap- 
ter in the State of New York, the activity of Professor Robert 
Bridges Patton and his associates in 1836 is interesting in its 
own right and of some importance in the early history of Phi 
Beta Kappa. 

The confusion surrounding the abortive attempt to esta- 
blish a chapter in New York City testifies to the need felt even 
then for greater communication among the several branches 
of the Society. Important questions about the granting of new 
charters were asked, and the answers to these questions led to 
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the regularizing of procedure and ultimately to the organiza- 
tion of the United Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa in 1883. 

In 1836, there were actually only six chapters of the Soci- 
ety, namely, those at Yale, Harvard, Dartmouth, Union, Bow- 
doin, and Brown. The Alpha of Virginia at William and Mary 
had of course been inactive since 1781. Each was called Alpha 
and no state had more than one chapter. 

As early as 1783 petitions were submitted to the chapters 
at Yale and Harvard asking that branches be established. The 
petitioners from Dartmouth were successful in 1787, but no 
other group obtained a charter until the Alpha of New York 
was organized at Union in 1817, although applications were 
made by interested persons in Providence, Rhode Island, 
Augusta, Georgia, Williamstown, Mass., and Princeton, N. J. 
. Bowdoin received a charter in 1825 and Brown in 1830. Phi 
Beta Kappa was nothing if not conservative, but it would ap- 
pear that some of this conservatism is to be traced to the fact 
that there was relatively little interchange of opinion among 
the earliest chapters and also to the fact that there was no 
general agreement as to the proper method of establishing sub- 
ordinate branches. 

The Chapter at Yale received the following petition in 
1836: 

“We, the subscribers, appointed a Committee, by the stu- 
dents of the University of the City of New York, to make ap- 
plication for a branch of the Society, in the Said University, 
respectfully present: that, in our opinion, the time has arrived 
when the literary character, and the increasing influence of 
the University, encourage us to believe, that the establishment 
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of a branch of the venerable Society, here, would materially 
advance the interests of Literature and Science, and would 
contribute, also, not a little, to sustain the high character of 
the Society itself. 


“We, therefore, most respectfully request, that permis- 
sion be granted to establish, as soon as possible, a branch of 
the Society in the Said University.” 

New York, Dec. 8th, 1836. 

(signed ) 
Robert B. Patton, Alpha of Conn. 
I. Proudfit, Alpha of N. Y. 
Cyrus Mason, Alpha of N. Y. 
H. P. Tappan, Alpha of N. Y. 
Sam] F. B. Morse, Alpha of Conn. 
Frederick A. P. Barnard, Alpha of Conn. 
D. N. Lord, Alpha of Conn. 
John Stearns, Alpha of Conn. 
James Brooks, Alpha of Conn. 
Stephen M. Chester, Alpha of Conn. 
FitzGreene Halleck, Alpha of Conn. 
S. P. Staples, Alpha of Conn. 
Henry White, Alpha of N. Y. 
G. Spring, Alpha of N. Y. 
G. C. Verplanck, Alpha of Conn. 
Henry R. Winthrop, Alpha of Conn. 
George W. Strong, Alpha of Conn. 
Henry R. Storrs, Alpha of Conn. 
D. B. Douglass, Alpha of Conn. 
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T. McAuley, Alpha of N. Y. 
Theodore Eames, Alpha of Conn. 
T. Lewis, Alpha of Conn. 

Lewis C. Beck, Alpha of N. Y. 


When Professor Patton’s petition was considered on July 
3, 1837, there was considerable discussion as to whether or not 
the Alpha of Connecticut could authorize the establishment 
of a branch of the Society. ‘The Yale minutes, however, con- 
tain the following: 

“Resolved — that the prayer of the petitioners be granted; 
and that Mr. Robert B. Patton be a committee to carry the 
same into effect.” 

We know now that a similar petition had been addressed 
to the other five chapters, and although no record is preserved 
of any action by Harvard and Union, the chapters at Dart- 
mouth, Bowdoin, and Brown refused to authorize the proposed 
charter. If, as some believed, the consent of all Alphas was 
needed before a Beta could be established, the failure of Pro- 
fessor Patton is a simple matter to explain. But in view of the 
prevailing uncertainty and especially in view of the later action 
of Yale in establishing chapters at ‘Trinity and Wesleyan with- 
out the consent of the other Alphas, we may wonder if Profes- 
sor Patton might not have felt that the favorable action taken 
in New Haven was a sufficient grant of authority. 

No chapter was organized by Professor Patton. There can 
be little doubt, however, that the application from New York, 
together with a similar petition that year from Hampden-Syd- 
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ney College in Virginia (which was not granted), led to the 
formation of a committee at Yale to study the early history 
of Phi Beta Kappa with a view to working out an acceptable 
method for organizing branches of the Society. The historian 
of Phi Beta Kappa, Dr. Oscar M. Voorhees, has this to say 
of the work of the committee: 

“The recommendation of the committee was thus adop- 
ted: ‘Resolved, that in the opinion of the Connecticut Alpha 
of the ®BK, charters are to be granted to all new applicants, 
on the same uniform and impartial principles, whether the 
said applicants be the first from any State or not, the dis- 
cussion to rest solely on the grounds of literary eminence, 
and the united consent of all the existing Alphas to be ob- 
tained.’ 

“The principle for which the committee contended — 
that succeeding branches in any State should not be con- 
sidered inferior became a fixed policy with the Society. Vot- 
ing on applications, however, was not accorded them. ‘That 
was the privilege of the Alphas, and although the Alpha at 
Yale relinquished the right of full judgment when applica- 
tions should come from its own State, it was the first to act 
alone upon such an application.” 

It was long believed at New York University that Professor 
Patton had been discouraged in his attempt to organize a chap- 
ter simply by an unfortunate controversy which broke out in 
1838 between Chancellor Mathews and his faculty. We know 
now that Professor Patton and three other signers of the peti- 
tion to Yale were among the seven faculty members summarily 
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dismissed by a “purged” Council in September 1838 and that 
Professor Patton himself died the following year. By the time 
the petition was acted upon unfavorably by Bowdoin in 1840 
the whole matter had undoubtedly been dropped. But the peti- 
tion, copies of which are preserved at Yale and at Brown, is an 
important document in the history not only of the newly 
organized university but also of the Society of Phi Beta Kappa. 
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THE BETA ORGANIZED 


ABOUT TWENTY YEARS AFTER Professor Patton’s petition to Yale, 
the Alpha of New York at Union considered another petition 
from the Phi Beta Kappa members at New York University. 
No copy of this petition survives and our knowledge of the 
grant of authority for the Beta derives from certain entries in 
the minutes of the chapter at Union. The pertinent passages 
follow: 

Wednesday, July 22, 1857 - 2 P.M. 

“Society met pursuant to adjournment, Prof. Gillespie, 
Vice President in the Chair. 

“The Cor. Sec. reported that an application had been 
received from New York University for the establishment 
there of a chapter of the Phi Beta Kappa. 

“Dr. Lewis moved that this chapter agree to the estab- 
lishment of such Chapter. Carried.” 

1858 
Special meeting, April 3, 1858 
9 a.m. 

“Pursuant to a call published in the Schnectady Evening 
Star, the Society met at No. 13 North Col. at 9 A.M. 

“Prof. Gillespie, (Vice President) took the Chair, and 
Prof. Newman was appointed Secretary pro tem. 

“On motion of Prof. Jackson, 

‘Whereas the last Annual meeting resolved that the re- 
quest of the N. Y. University for the establishment of a 
Beta in that institution be agreed to if the consent of the 
other Chapters be obtained, 
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‘And whereas the Alpha of Mass., and the Alpha and 
Beta of Conn. write that they think the consent of the Alpha 
of New York alone sufficient, and the N. Y. University has 
therefore renewed their application to this Society, there- 
fore 

‘Resolved—That the resident members assembled at this 
special meeting — while they individually approve of the 
institution of a Beta in the N. Y. University, do not feel 
authorized to anticipate the action of the next General meet- 
ing by changing the conditional approval of the last General 
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meeting into an unconditional one. 
[Anniversary Meeting - July 27, 1858] 

“The Corresponding Secretary reported that . . . he had 
received a letter from the Alpha of Ohio, with regard to an 
application from Kenyon College, of that State, for the es- 
tablishment of a Beta, and asking the consent of this Alpha. 

“The President stated that it was not yet a settled point 
whether the consent of chapters out of any State was neces- 
sary to the establishment of a Second Chapter therein. The 
question had been raised in the matter of the application 
of the New York University, for the establishment of a Beta 
in that institution, but had not yet been determined. There 
was nothing in the Constitution requiring the consent of 
all the Chapters. Precedent, however, had been always in 
favor of such consent. The Alpha of Massachusetts, and the 
Alpha and Beta of Connecticut — with whom correspon- 
dence had been had — thought the consent necessary only 
of the chapter or chapters in the state in which it was pro- 
posed to organize a new Chapter, but that if their consent 
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was deemed necessary to the organization of a Beta in N. Y. 
University, it would be cheerfully given. 

“On motion of Dr. Lewis, the consent of this Chapter 
was given to the establishment of a Beta in N. Y. Univer- 
sity, and the officers were authorized — (as many as could 
attend )—to organize such a chapter in that institution.” 

[Anniversary meeting. College Chapel - July 26, 1859] 

“Hon. H. G. Warner being called to the Chair, Dr. 
Gillespie reported that in accordance with the resolution of 
the Society at their last Annual meeting, he had organized 
a Beta of the N. Y. ®BK in the New York University. At 
the preliminary meeting Profs. Loomis and Crosby, members 
respectively of the Yale and Harvard Alphas were present, 
with members of the Society from other colleges. The reso- 
lution of this Alpha was read, and their representative then 
read a formula substantially the same as that by which this 
Alpha was organized. 

“The members of the other Alphas present were then 
made honorary members; several young gentlemen of the 
highest standing in the Senior Class were then introduced 
and initiated; the new Beta elected its officers and adjourned.” 

The minute book of the newly organized Beta enables us 
to amplify somewhat this rather laconic account of the organi- 
zation meeting, held December 23, 1858. The records of the 
Beta begin with a true copy signed by Charles S. Vedder, Rec. 
Sec. of the Resolution by the Alpha of New York giving con- 
sent to the establishment of a Beta in New York University. 
Then follows an account of the meeting described by Professor 
Gillespie. 
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The “members of the Society from other colleges” men- 
tioned by Professor Gillespie as being present in addition to 
Professor Crosby (Harvard Hon. 1856) and Professor Loomis 
(Yale 1830), were Judge Lewis B. Woodruff (Yale ’30), B. F. 
Joslin (Union ’21), Samuel St. John (Yale ’34), Milton Bad- 
pers ale 2 wand. D..eoen Valen 37). bhese pentiemen 
were elected honorary members of the Beta, and in a separate 
action, the delegate from Union, Professor William M. Gilles- 
pie, was also elected to honorary membership. 

The “several young gentlemen of the highest standing in 
the Senior Class” who were made members of the Beta were 
Messrs. Myer S. Isaacs, John W. Moore, John Blake Faulkner, 
Walter R. Marsh, Uriah F, Rogers, and Henry S. Drayton. 

The minutes record that “the Faculty of the University 
were then appointed members of the Beta by Prof. Gillespie 
in virtue of authority vested in him by the Alpha.” Use of the 
word appointed was, as the historian of Phi Beta Kappa pointed 
out later, most unusual and “apparently without sufficient war- 
rant.” The fourteen members of the Faculty of Arts and Sci- 
ences thus given membership were reinforced at a subsequent 
meeting by the election of the eleven members of the Faculties 
of Medicine and Law, and this action would suggest that some 
uncertainty was felt as to whether the procedure adopted by 
the Commissioner from Union College was not open to ques- 
tion. In his History of Phi Beta Kappa, Dr. Voorhees has this 
comment to make: 

“Professor Gillespie represented a Society of the origin 
and development of which he was relatively uninformed. 
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Educated at Columbia College, where no authorized Phi 
Beta Kappa meetings had ever been held, he had known 
nothing of the Society’s activities until, when nearly thirty- 
five years of age, he accepted a professorship at Union Col- 
lege, and was made an honorary member. ‘There he found 
that the leaders knew little more of the history of Phi Beta 
Kappa. Its charter contained no information except that the 
Alphas at Yale, Harvard, and Dartmouth had joined in auth- 
orizing it. The laws had been changed by frequent amend- 
ments, to what was then considered a proper norm of fra- 
ternity policy.” 

And in a footnote to Dr. Hering’s history of the Beta in 
the Phi Beta Kappa Key (January-March 1918), Dr. Voorhees 
sums up the curious history of the establishment of the Beta 
as follows: 

“Why no charter was prepared (by the Alpha of New 
York) cannot now be stated. All the chapters previously 
instituted had received charters, and an examination of the 
early records of the Alpha of New York would have revealed 
the form of the instrument by which it was authorized. With 
the process of time and the change in the character of the 
Society adherence to precedents was evidently relaxed, and 
much less attention was given to making the records com- 
plete, and to the preservation of original letters and docu- 
ments. 

“In the absence of any reference to a charter, either in 
the minutes of the Alpha at Union or of the Beta at New 
York University, we must conclude that no charter was pre- 
pared. In this respect the Union chapter deliberately de- 
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parted from the custom that had been observed for three- 
quarters of a century.” 
The minutes of the Organization Meeting also record the 
election of the first officers of the Beta: 


Wage eowise apy OOCLUIL vaueemuriren te ove Ae President 
Propel iaselsOOmMis ele e eee pee Vice President 
POMEL OWALGE CTOs D Vane an cin gen oe ns Mec coy Cor. Secretary 
PLOUmOcicls ts) Obits.) tote a elea eit. Treasurer 
LOL meee Vlartiniecte ete 5 ceesn eteg ee eee Rec. Secretary 
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Lewis BARTHOLOMEW WOODRUFF 


I 
LEWIS BARTHOLOMEW WOODRUFF 
(1809-1875 ) 


Tue BETA CHOSE AS ITS FIRST PRESIDENT a distinguished jurist, 
Lewis Bartholomew Woodruff, who, at the time of his election, 
was a judge of the Superior Court. 

Judge Woodruff was born in Litchfield, Connecticut, on 
June 19, 1809 and traced his American ancestry to Matthew 
Woodruff of Surrey, England, who settled at Newton, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1633, two years later removing to Hartford, Con- 
necticut. Woodruff attended Yale, was elected to Phi Beta 
Kappa, and was graduated B.A. in 1830. Among his classmates 
who were admitted to the Alpha of Connecticut two deserve 
mention: Henry Barnard, later to be U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, and Elias Loomis, who served on the faculty of New 
York University as Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philo- 
sophy from 16844-1860 and as the first Vice President of the 
Beta Chapter. 

Woodruff prepared for the Connecticut bar at the famous 
law school in Litchfield founded in 1784 by Judge ‘Tapping 
Reeve, and, after he was admitted to the bar, he practised law 
in New York City. 

In 1835, Woodruff married Miss Harriette Burnet Horn- 
blower, of Newark, New Jersey, daughter of the Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of New Jersey, Joseph Coerton Horn- 
blower. His sons Charles and Morris were born in 1836 and 
1838. His daughter Mary, born in 1842, married Courtlandt 
Guynet Babcock. 
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Woodruff was judge of the City Court of Common Pleas 
from 1850-1855 and judge of the Superior Court until 1869. 
In December of that year, by appointment of President Grant, 
Woodruff became a judge of the recently created Circuit Court 
of Appeals of the U.S., Second Circuit, and, until his death 
on September 10, 1875, he was active in this capacity in the 
states of New York, Connecticut, and Vermont. In 1860, 
Columbia College conferred an honorary LL.D. degree upon 
Judge Woodruff, who was regarded by his contemporaries as 
a talented attorney and a jurist “distinguished for his integrity, 
fair-mindedness, and thorough mastery of the law.” 

Judge Woodruff was twice re-elected to the presidency of 
the Beta—on June 28, 1859 and on June 20, 1860. He pre- 
sided at four meetings, the other six being called to order by 
Vice President Loomis, Chancellor Ferris, or Professor B. N. 
Martin, who held the post of Recording Secretary for twenty- 
six years until his death in 1883. 
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II 
HORACE WEBSTER 
(17941871 ) 


At THE ANNIVERSARY MEETING of June 18, 1861 Judge Wood- 
ruff declined to be a candidate for re-election, and the Beta 
elected the following slate of officers for the ensuing year: 


RCP OSICLET! log Wie WP neeees Stress essa Dr. Horace Webster 
Wace CSIC CII erm trmtmen cored. 8 Dr. Thomas A. Stirling 
IRECOLCLN  -SECICLAL Ven ete yan ins Professor B. N. Martin 


Corresponding Secretary 
aie el CASULCTME tat\raee a os Professor H. M. Baird 

The Beta’s second president, Horace Webster, was at the 
time of his election Principal of the Free Academy, the insti- 
tution to be given five years later the name of the College of 
the City of New York. 

Horace Webster, son of Laban and Lucy (Wright) Web- 
ster, was born in Hartford, Vermont, on September 21, 1794 
and, after attending the local schools, applied for and received 
an appointment to the United States Military Academy. In 
1818, he was graduated fourth in a class of twenty-three and, 
as a second lieutenant, served under Major Zachary Taylor for 
a year. From 1819-1825, Webster was Assistant Professor of 
Mathematics at West Point, after which he resigned his com- 
mission as first lieutenant to become Professor of Mathematics 
and Natural Philosophy at Geneva (now Hobart) College. In 
1827 he married Sarah Maria Fowler of Albany, N. Y., and had 
two sons, Horace (1832-1865) and Edward (born 1842), and 
a daughter Margaret (1840-1903). 
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In 1846, the popular merchant and new President of the 
N. Y. Board of Education, ‘Townsend Harris, urged the estab- 
lishment of an institution which would give young men a free 
education beyond the elementary school. By action of the 
Legislature on May 7, 1847, the Free Academy was authorized 
and in January 1849, the first building was completed and 
Horace Webster was chosen as the Academy’s first Principal. 
The successful early years of the Free Academy are in large 
measure his work. Unlike the usual college presidents of the 
day, Webster was not a man with a clerical background but 
one who brought to the problems of higher education the tra- 
ditions of a military academy. Under his guidance, the stu- 
dents learned “thoroughness, devotion to duty, and regard for 
the best ideals of life,” as one of his biographers put it. He 
was principally concerned, as an administrator, with student 
discipline and he made a daily tour of inspection in order to 
be sure that his instructors were maintaining what he regarded 
as essential standards in that respect. At the time of his re- 
tirement in 1869, the student body had increased from 272 to 
779 and the faculty from ten to twenty-nine. And, probably 
because of his West Point background, Dr. Webster helped to 
inaugurate one of the most ngid mathematical courses to be 
found anywhere in the country. “He was,” as Mr. S. W. Rudy 
remarks in his History of the City College, “in many ways a 
happy choice for the leadership of a young and untried insti- 
tution, and he carried it successfully through its first difficult 
years.” 


Dr. Webster’s honorary degrees included the LL.D. from 
Kenyon and Columbia and the M.D. from the University of 
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Pennsylvania. In 1867, he went to Europe in the hope that 
his failing eyesight would benefit by a rest from his duties, but 
in March 1869 he felt compelled to present his resignation to 
the Board of Trustees. He died at his old home in Geneva, 
Nee Ola) lve oe alomls 

Horace Webster was made an honorary member of the 
Beta, along with his nine colleagues of the Free Academy, at 
the fifth meeting of the chapter on June 28, 1859. ‘I'wo years 
later, on June 18, 1861, he was elected to succeed Judge Wood- 
tuff as president, at a meeting during which a proposal was 
made “for a Union of the Students of the Free Academy with 
those of the University in the privileges of the Society.” A 
committee consisting of Professor John J. Owen of the Free 
Academy and Professor B. N. Martin of New York University 
was instructed to study the proposal and report at the next 
annual meeting. On June 17, 1862, this committee reeommend- 
ed the Union, but the report failed of adoption when put to 
a vote. Later in the meeting, Chancellor Ferris moved that 
the committee should make a further study of the question 
but, although warmly seconded by Professor Owen, the motion 
was lost. 

To what extent Dr. Webster was concerned in this mat- 
ter we cannot know, but the discussion may well have led to 
his declining re-election to the presidency of the Beta. In any 
event, it was at this meeting that he relinquished the chair to 
the new president, Professor E. A. Johnson. 
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EBENEZER ALFRED JOHNSON 
(1513-1891 ) 


‘THE CHAPTER’S THIRD PRESIDENT, elected on June 17, 1861, who 
served until June 20, 1871 and again from 1881 to 1889, was 
Ebenezer Alfred Johnson. 

He was the son of Ebenezer and Sarah (Law) Johnson 
and was born in New Haven, Connecticut, on August 18, 1813. 
He was prepared for college at the “Mount Pleasant Classical 
Institution”, which had just been opened in Amherst, Mass- 
achusetts. ‘he school catalogue for 1828 shows Johnson as the 
classmate, among many others, of Henry Ward Beecher and 
of several boys of Greek birth, from whom he probably learned 
the modern pronunciation of Greek. ‘Thence he proceeded to 
Yale, where he was graduated A.B. in 1833. After two years 
of school-teaching in New Canaan, he returned to New Haven 
as ‘Tutor in Latin. At the same time he studied law and was 
admitted to the Connecticut Bar in 1837. 

He had planned to join his brother in practicing law in New 
Orleans, but in September 1838 he was offered the chair of 
Latin in New York University, suddenly vacated as a result 
of a quarrel between Chancellor Mathews and the faculty of 
the University College. He accepted the offer and held the 
chair for the amazingly long term of fifty-three years. No mem- 
ber of the University faculty has given longer or more faithful. 
service. During his two terms as President of the Beta, thirty- 
two meetings were held, and it is characteristic of Professor 
Johnson that he was present at and presided over all thirty-two. 
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His colleague ‘Tayler Lewis, Professor of Greek, once char- 
acterized Johnson as a man of “precise New Englandism”, a 
succinct term which carries many connotations. 

About Professor Johnson’s latest years there is told a pleas- 
ant story. It seems that in 1888, upon the fiftieth anniversary 
of his appointment—and the year, be it noted, when he gave 
up the presidency of Phi Beta Kappa—he decided to retire. His 
colleagues thereupon gave him a complimentary dinner, during 
which each of them expressed his admiration and respect for 
the retiring professor. There was present at the dinner a younger 
Latin scholar who aspired to receive the chair which Johnson 
was to vacate. It is from him that the story comes that John- 
son, replying to his colleagues’ praises, said he had never before 
realized how highly he was appreciated, and, wondering how he 
could repay such affection, he had decided to withdraw his 
resignation. He lived for three more years, dying at his home 
in Yonkers in July 1891. 

From New York University he received the LL.D. degree 
in 1867 and that of L.H.D, in 1888. 

During Professor Johnson’s second term of office (1881- 
1889) the United Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa came into ex- 
istence. In May 1881, the officers and members of the Beta 
received the following communication from Harvard: 

The Harvard Alpha of Phi Beta Kappa, which is now 
the oldest active Alpha, will celebrate the centennial of its 
Foundation on the anniversary meeting, at Cambridge, on 
Thursday, the 30th of June next. 

We hope for the presence with us on that occasion of 
delegates from all the scyons of the society, and have been 
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appointed by our Alpha to invite you to join with us on that 
occasion by such a delegation. 

We are instructed by a vote of the Alpha to ask you to 
give such power to your delegates, that the assembly of dele- 
gates may act as a convention of Phi Beta Kappa, to deter- 
mine on any changes which may be necessary in the Con- 
stitution of the Fraternity. This convention will meet ac- 
cordingly in Cambridge, at g A.M. at the Art Room, Gore 
Hall. 

We venture to suggest, that if your scyon hold no meet- 
ing before the day named, the officers have full power, un- 
der your charter, to name such a delegation; and we request 
your Executive Committee to take order regarding a dele- 
gation that a full representation of the whole Fraternity may 
be assured. 

The scyons which have already named delegates have ap- 
pointed five each. We suppose that each scyon will throw 
one vote in convention. But we suggest a delegation of five 
as a convenient number. 

Please give us as early notice as possible of your action 
on this subject. 

We are affectionately yours in Phi Beta Kappa, 

Epwarp FE. HAE 
FREDERICK A. HEDGE 
FE. Rockwoop Hoar 
ALEXANDER MCKENZIE 
Justin WINsoR 


Boston, May 6, 1881. 
Werth one 
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The meeting at Cambridge on June 30, 1881 was attended 
by twenty-nine delegates, representing six alphas and six other 
branches. ‘The Beta of New York was represented by Pro- 
fessor B. P. Bowne, Boston, Mass.; Rev. G. Zabriskie Gray, 
D.D., Cambridge, Mass.; Professor B. N. Martin, D.D., New 
York City; Joseph Ullman, New York City; and Aurelius E. 
Mestre, New York City. 

Upon motion by Professor Francis P. Nash of Hobart as 
amended by Mr. De Remer of Union, a committee of ten mem- 
bers was appointed and instructed to draw up a project of a 
constitution for the National Council. It was further resolved 
that the committee meet at the Council room of the Univer- 
sity of the City of New York on the 18th day of October, 1881, 
at ten o’clock A.M. 

The Harvard University Bulletin No. 21 (January 1, 1882) 
contains a report of the transactions of the meeting in New 
York. Sixteen delegates were in attendance and the Commit- 
tee made choice of Prof. Henry M. Baird (Corresponding 
Secretary of the Beta of N. Y.) as Chairman and of Justin 
Winsor (Harvard Librarian) as Secretary. ‘The principal busi- 
ness transacted was the adoption of the draft of a Constitution 
of the National Council of the Phi Beta Kappa Society. It was 
further voted that, “in pursuance of the resolve passed at the 
Convention held June 30, 1881, each chapter be invited by the 
Secretary, and in the name of said Convention, to send three 
delegates to the first National Council to be held at Saratoga 
on the first Wednesday in September, 1882, at 10 o’clock A.M; 
and that the Secretary accompany such invitation with a copy 
of the proposed Constitution; also, that the chapters be re- 
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quested to empower their delegates to ratify said Constitution 
with such modifications as the Council may make.” 

The minutes of the Beta for June 20, 1882 show that the 
Recording Secretary, Professor Benjamin N. Martin, presented 
a printed copy of the report of this Committee. Upon motion, 
Professors B. N. Martin, G. L. Gray, and M. S. Isaacs were 
selected to represent the Beta at Saratoga, and they were “em- 
powered to ratify the new Constitution”. Professor Martin 
attended the September meeting in Saratoga and reported 
to the chapter on June 19, 1883. Inasmuch as only seven chap- 
ters had ratified the proposed Constitution, another meeting 
was called for the first Wednesday in September 1883. Al- 
though Professor Martin was elected to a three-year term on the 
first Senate, he was not present at the meeting. Three months 
later he died, on December 26, 1883, and the Beta lost one of 
its staunchest supporters and the University its most beloved 
member of the faculty. 
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HOWARD CROSBY 
(1826 - 1891) 


‘THE CHAPTER'S FOURTH PRESIDENT, elected on June 20, 1871 
and serving until June 14, 1881, was Howard Crosby. He was 
the son of William Bedlow Crosby and was born in New York 
on February 27, 1826. His mother was the niece of Col. Henry 
Rutgers, for whom Rutgers College is named, and who was 
the owner of the great “Bouwery Farm” in Manhattan. 

He entered New York University at the age of fourteen 
and pursued with especial zeal the study of Greek, which he 
had begun when he was only six years old. He graduated in the 
Class of 1844. Since it was believed that he was consumptive, 
he spent four years on his father’s farm in Dutchess County. 
Fully recovered, he married in 1847 and spent three years in 
foreign travel. In 1851 he published, under the pseudonym of 
El Mukattem, a book still of interest today called Lands of the 
Moslem. 

When in 1851 Professor Tayler Lewis resigned the chair 
of Greek at New York University, it was filled by the appoint- 
ment of Howard Crosby. During his eight years in that office, 
he won the respect and affection of students and colleagues. 
As we have already noted, he was elected to honorary mem- 
bership in Phi Beta Kappa by the Harvard Chapter in 1856 
and he was one of the prime movers in the establishment of 
the Beta of N. Y. in 1858. In 1859, however, he went to Rut- 
gers as Professor of Greek. ‘Two years later he was ordained to 
the Presbyterian ministry and added to his academic duties the 
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pastorate of the First Presbyterian Church in New Brunswick. 
In 1863 he returned to New York as minister of the Fourth 
Ayenue Presbyterian Church, a function which he retained 
until his death in 1891. 

Upon his return to New York, he was elected a member 
of the Council of New York University. In 1870 the Council 
had ambitious plans for improving and enlarging the Univer- 
sity. In July of that year, Chancellor Ferris resigned, and the 
faculty of the University College unanimously recommended 
Howard Crosby to the Council as the most fitting person for 
the chancellorship. His former colleagues esteemed most high- 
ly both his scholarship and his vigorous personality. On Octo- 
ber 11, 1870 he was elected chancellor, the first alumnus of the 
University to become its executive head. Our Phi Beta Kappa 
chapter greeted Chancellor Crosby with enthusiasm, at once 
electing him president. 

His administration began with great hopes. It may be 
doubted, however, from its very beginning whether it was pos- 
sible for one man to fulfill successfully at one time the minis- 
try of an active New York church and the headship of a Uni- 
versity. ‘The financial crisis of 1873 wrecked his early hopes 
and his chancellorship from then to his resignation in 1881 was 
a story of bitter disappointment, for him and for the faculty 
of the University College. 

Howard Crosby as pastor of his church became perhaps 
the leading citizen of New York, active in every reform move- 
ment, zealous against anything which he regarded as evil. In 
one particular, he surprised the “reformers”, however; although 
he preached vigorously for temperance he strongly opposed pro- 
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hibition. “I hold (he said) that to preach total abstinence in 
order to prevent excess is contrary to Christ’s example; and I 
hold that total abstinence as a rule or law cannot be preached 
without alienating sensible men from the religion that preaches 
it.” 

He received the D.D. degree from Harvard in 1859 (before 
his ordination!) as evidence of his theological learning and the 
LL.D. degree from Columbia in 1872. He died on March 29, 
1891. 

At the annual meeting of June 14, 1881, the minutes re- 
cord that Vice President Johnson, who presided in the absence 
of Chancellor Crosby, “suggested that a single ballot might be 
cast by a person designated for the purpose, re-electing if it 
were acceptable to the Beta, the officers of the year preceding. 
Objection, however, was offered and nominations were called 
for and made. A ballot was then taken—Mr. Hillman acting as 
teller—with the following result, viz., 


Borbresidentt ss. 0 her eae Professor E. A. Johnson 
Hor Vice: Rresident caeuer sae Professor John J. Stevenson 
For Corresponding Secretary .... Professor H. M. Baird 
PorRecordingssectetarye.. se Professor B. N. Martin 
HOrpd TeaSUreI as ence nee eee Professor Geo. W. Coakley 


The vote was unanimous with one exception: the Faculty not 
voting.” 

Thus Professor Johnson began his second term as President 
of the Beta. On June 22, 1881 (eight days later) Dr. Crosby 
presented his resignation as Chancellor and began his service 
as chairman of the committee that selected Dr. John Hall as 
fifth Chancellor of New York University. 
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HENRY MARTYN BAIRD 
(1832 - 1906) 


‘THE CHAPTER'S FIFTH PRESIDENT, elected on June 11, 1889, upon 
the retirement of Ebenezer Johnson, was Henry Martyn Baird. 

Professor Baird was born in Philadelphia on January 17, 
1832, the son of the Reverend Robert Baird, who had been 
born near Pittsburgh, Pa., in 1798, the son of a Scotch-Irish 
father. Robert Baird was in 1821-22 tutor in Princeton and then 
ordained as a Presbyterian minister. In 1824 he married Fer- 
mine Du Buisson, who was of French Huguenot extraction. 
From 1836 to 1844 he was the agent in France and Switzerland 
of the French Association, an American society interested in 
the welfare of French Protestants. His son Henry, therefore, 
grew up in an environment in which French was a second 
native tongue, and the Huguenots an immediate family inter- 
est. In 1846, young Baird entered our University College and 
graduated in 1850, having the honor of giving the valedictory 
at Commencement. The next year he spent in private study, 
at his father’s home in Yonkers, chiefly of history and especial- 
ly Greek topography. Then he had the privilege of two whole 
years in Europe: 1851-1852 in Greece, where he traveled widely 
but studied at the University just created in Athens by King 
Otto; and 1852-53 in Rome. After two years at the Union 
Theological Seminary, he served as ‘Tutor at Princeton from 
1855 to 1859, publishing in 1856 a book, Modern Greece, which 
is still good reading. 
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Upon Howard Crosby’s resignation of the Greek profes- 
sorship at New York University, Baird was elected to the chair, 
which he occupied until his retirement in 1902. At a meeting 
on June 28, 1859, he was elected to alumnus membership in the 
Beta Chapter, and in 1860 to the office of Corresponding Sec- 
retary which he held for twenty-nine years. 

Shortly after his appointment to the chair of Greek, he 
found his own interests turning to the subject with which his 
father and mother inspired him, the history of the French 
Huguenots. With infinite pains he collected all available print- 
ed material, and between 1879 and 1895 he published six fine 
volumes about them: two volumes each on the Rise of the 
Huguenots, two on the Huguenots and Henry of Navarre, and 
two on the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. It is of interest 
to know that his brother Charles Washington Baird (N.Y.U. 
1848) published in 1885 a two-volume history of the Huguenot 
emigration to America. Henry Baird’s history still remains as 
a monument of American writing on European history. It is 
true that his enthusiasm sometimes led him astray from impar- 
tial criticism; but, as has been said by Paul Van Dyke, “his 
deep and broad scholarship, his candor, and the vivacity of his 
narrative atone for his inability always to maintain a judicial 
attitude.” 

At New York University, apart from teaching Greek, he was 
librarian from 1860 to 1902, and Dean of the University College 
from 1892 to his death in 1906 at his home in Yonkers. One of 
his daughters, Margaret, became the wife of Professor Marshall 
S. Brown, the ninth president of our chapter. Dean Baird 
received the degree of LL.D. from Princeton in 1896. 
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VI 
JOHN JAMES STEVENSON 
(1841 - 1924) 


WHEN PROFESSOR BAIRD RETIRED in 1903, the chapter elected 
as its sixth president John James Stevenson, Professor of Geol- 
ogy in the University. 

Stevenson was born in New York City October 10, 1841, 
the son of the Reverend Andrew Stevenson, of Scotch-Irish 
origins and for forty years pastor of the Second Reformed Pres- 
byterian Church of New York. 

His later colleague, Dr. Ernest G. Sihler, for many years 
Professor of Latin, (and, it must be confessed, no great ad- 
mirer of Dr. Stevenson) writes in his autobiography that Steven- 
son personally nursed a deep aversion for the classics because 
his father had compelled him to study Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew when he was very young. It is reported that he had 
finished Greek requirements for college entrance when he was 
eight years old and Latin requirements before he was ten. 

He entered the sophomore class of our University College 
in 1858 and at the end of his first year captured a prize in 
Greek; but ill health (or possibly his aversion to the classics! ) 
forced his withdrawal from college for two years, and he did 
not graduate until 1863. ‘Then he entered the “School of Analy- 
tical and Practical Chemistry”, recently established at the Uni- 
versity by the famous John W. Draper and his son John Chris- 
topher Draper. Here young Stevenson found the inspiration 
which a classical education had denied him. The Draper’s 
school recommended its graduates for the Ph.D. degree—the 
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first school in New York University to do so—and John J. 
Stevenson received that doctorate in 1867, one of the five which 
the school in its short history conferred. 

Dr. Stevenson then spent two years in a mining camp, after 
which he became Professor of Chemistry and Natural History 
at the University of West Virginia. In this capacity, he began 
his work on the geology of the Pennsylvania coal measures 
which was to make him famous. 

In 1871 he was recalled to his alma mater as Professor of 
Geology. ‘To Geology were later added for some years the 
chairs of Physics (until the arrival in 1885 of our eighth presi- 
dent Daniel W. Hering), Biology, and Chemistry. 

Beyond these responsibilities at the University, he took an 
active part in the U. S. Survey west of the 100th meridian, and 
in the Geological Survey of Southwestern Pennsylvania. After 
1880, however, additional work at the University prevented his 
participation in such governmental activities. He published an 
extraordinarily large number of memoirs and monographs in 
geology, mostly relating to the Pennsylvania coal fields, and 
became one of the leading geologists of the nation. In 1896 he 
was elected president of the N. Y. Academy of Science and in 
1899 of the Geological Society of America. Princeton gave 
him the degree of LL.D. in 1893. 

Dr. Stevenson retired as Professor Emeritus in 1909, but 
retained the presidency of the Beta Chapter until 1913. He 
died in New Canaan, Connecticut, on August 10, 1924. 
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WILLIAM KENDALL GILLETT 
(1860 - 1914) 


‘THE SEVENTH PRESIDENT OF THE Bera, elected on June 6, 1913, 
was William Kendall Gillett. He was born in New York City 
on May 16, 1860, the son of the Reverend Ezra Hall Gillett 
(Yale A.B. 1841), pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Harlem, N. Y., from 1845 to 1870, and Professor of Political 
Science in New York University from 1870 until his death in 
1875. 

Young William was prepared for college by his father and 
by private tutors. Entering our University College in 1876, he 
was graduated in 1880. He then entered the Columbia Law 
School, where he passed the year 1880-81. He was not attracted 
by the law, however; and his interests turned towards linguistic 
studies. He spent two years (1881-83) at the University of 
Berlin, and two more (1883-85) in France and Italy. Return- 
ing home in 1885, he was appointed Instructor in French and 
German at Lehigh. Three years later he returned to Europe 
and spent one year in Spain and two years in Paris. He was 
therefore admirably prepared for his profession when, in 1891, 
he was made acting-professor of French and Spanish in New 
York University. In 1896, he was made full professor. 

In 1913, he received the L.H.D. degree honoris causa from 
Huron College. In 1914 he was married to Miss Anne Dravo 
Van Kirk, at Pittsburgh, Penna. He was a member of the 
Century Association, the Delta Phi Fraternity, the New York 
Athletic Club, and the Wykagyl Country Club. For many 
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years he was a member and officer of the Huguenot Memorial 
Presbyterian Church of Pelham Manor. 

At the Anniversary Meeting of June 6, 1913 Professor 
Gillett, acting in his capacity as chairman of the Committee 
on Honorary Members, presented a report nominating for 
election to honorary membership Professor Archibald Lewis 
Bouton, B.A., Amherst ’96, M.A., Columbia 1900, and Dean- 
elect of the University College. Professor Bouton was accord- 
ingly elected and thus began his long and loyal service to the 
Beta Chapter. At this meeting, Professor Gillett was elected 
to succeed Professor Stevenson as president of the Chapter. 
He was perhaps the most popular member of the faculty of 
the University College at this time, both with his colleagues 
and with the undergraduates. ‘To five generations of the latter 
he was a general hero. Handsome, witty, athletic, and withal 
a scholarly gentleman, he was a most acceptable candidate for 
the presidency of our chapter when Professor Stevenson gave it 
up in 1913. Only a year later, however, Professor Gillett was 
removed by an untimely death on September 28, 1914 and on 
December 17, 1914, at a meeting called by Acting-President 
Bristol, it was voted that Professors McLouth, Brown and 
Bouton be appointed a committee to draft an expression of 
regret at the death of Professor Gillett. 

By his will he left to the University Heights Library a 
remarkably good collection of books of which Chancellor Elmer 
Brown said: “In an especial sense he shall live in that notable 
collection . . . which will be to us another agency by which his 
memory will be kept alive and fragrant in our academic work.” 
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DANIEL WEBSTER HERING 
(1850 - 1938) 


THE CHAPTER'S EIGHTH PRESIDENT, 1914-1921, was Daniel 
Webster Hering. 

He was born near Smithburg, Washington County, Mary- 
land, on March 23, 1850, on the western slope of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains, the son of Joshua Hering. In 1857 his fam- 
ily moved to Beaverdam, Frederick County, where his grand- 
father Henry Hering had settled upon his arrival from Switzer- 
land in 1793. 

Daniel Hering made such rapid progress in the district 
school of that neighborhood that in August 1861, when he was 
hardly eleven years old, he successfully passed an oral examina- 
tion before the board of examiners of Frederick County and 
obtained a teacher’s certificate. In his rural education, mathe- 
matics was his chief delight. A college education and the pro- 
fession of civil engineering were his dreams. Of course the 
Civil War played havoc with education. Nevertheless, in the 
autumn of 1867, he entered Western Maryland College, then 
a new and crude institution. While he was a pupil, he was 
often asked to help in the teaching of mathematics. 

At last, in September 1869, Daniel Hering set out for New 
Haven and entered the Sheffield Scientific School. Here con- 
tacts and work with men like Professors Daniel Coit Gilman, 
W. A. Norton, and W. D. Whitney were a great inspiration. 

After graduation, with the degree of Ph.B. in 1872, he was 
employed until 1876 on the engineering force of the Berks Co. 
R.R. in Pennsylvania. 
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When the first list of Fellows, twenty in number, in the 
newly founded Johns Hopkins University was announced, in 
1876, Daniel Webster Hering’s name appeared on the list. He 
was technically “Fellow in Engineering” but in fact his studies 
were chiefly in mathematics and physics, under such distin- 
guished teachers as Sylvester, Rowland, and Newcomb. In 
1878, President Gilman told him that, although there was no 
department of engineering in Johns Hopkins, the university 
would gladly give him the degree of C.E., but that it might be 
better for him to get the degree from some institution with 
more prestige in engineering. Accordingly, Johns Hopkins sub- 
mitted Hering’s record and thesis to Yale, which gave him his 
second degree, C.E., in 1878. 

In 1880 he was appointed Professor of Mathematics in 
Western Maryland College and remained there until in 1884 
he was made Professor of Physics in the Western University 
of Pennsylvania (now the University of Pittsburgh). The Presi- 
dent of the University, Henry M. MacCracken, was just leav- 
ing to become Vice Chancellor of New York University. Dr. 
MacCracken upon his arrival in New York found an opportun- 
ity to appoint a Professor of Physics, and, apparently with Dr. 
Stevenson’s approval, offered the position to Professor Hering, 
who accepted, in May 188s. 

Upon his arrival he introduced, for the first time in the 
University College, laboratory instruction instead of the old 
“lectures in natural philosophy.” During his first years, he had 
but one laboratory course, with a dozen students; in 1915 his 
department gave six laboratory courses, with 250 students. He 
was one of the first American physicists to experiment with 
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X-rays. In February 1896, he took an X-ray photograph of a 
new-born baby, at Bellevue Hospital, probably the first radio- 
graph of an entire body taken in America. 

In 1902, upon the resignation of John Dynely Prince, he 
was appointed Dean of the Graduate School and filled this posi- 
tion, to which he devoted much time and care, until 1915. In 
1926, ten years after his retirement, he was appointed Curator 
of the James Arthur Collection of Clocks and Watches, and 
for more than eleven years gave invaluable care to arranging 
and increasing the collection. 

When Dr. Hering died, on March 24, 1938, the Univer- 
sity lost one of its most able servants, a man whose simple di- 
rectness, whose quick ability to see through the spurious and 
the unreal, whose personal integrity and ready wit made him 
beloved not only by students and faculty, but by a wide circle 
of friends. He received the honorary degrees of Ph.D. from 
Western Maryland (1895), LL.D. from the University of Pitts- 
burgh (1907), and LL.D. from New York University (1916). 

The minutes of the Beta record that at the Anniversary 
Meeting of June 14, 1887 three gentlemen were elected to hon- 
orary membership: Professor William A. Houghton, Rev. Dr. 
Henry M. MacCracken, and Professor Daniel W. Hering. At 
a meeting twenty-eight years later (June 5, 1915) Professor 
Hering was elected president of the Beta and served in that 
capacity until 1921, five years after his retirement. Dr. Hering 
had previously served as Treasurer of the Chapter, from 1887 
to 1897 and again from 1900 to 1905. ‘Two years after his re- 
tirement, he published a valuable history of the Beta Chapter 
(1918) in the Phi Beta Kappa Key. 
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MARSHALL STEWART BROWN 
(1870 - 1948) 


UPON THE RETIREMENT OF Dean Herinc from the presidency 
of the chapter in 1921, Professor Marshall Stewart Brown be- 
came our ninth president and served until May 25, 1929. 

He was born in Keene, New Hampshire, on November 6, 
1870, the son of George Abner Brown. He was graduated from 
Brown University with the Ph.B. degree in 1892 and obtained 
the M.A. in 1893, specializing in American history, and acting 
as Instructor in English. During the year 1893-94 he was In- 
structor in History at the University of Michigan. Chancellor 
MacCracken, as the University College prepared to move up- 
town, offered Brown an appointment as Professor of History. 
Brown accepted, but, in preparation spent the year 1895-96 at 
Heidelberg University. In the autumn of 1896, he returned to 
assume his duties in the University College, which he fulfilled 
until his retirement forty-four years later. When he arrived, 
the Department of History consisted of one man—himself; 
when he retired it had more than twenty members. 

Professor Brown, during the administration of Chancellor 
Elmer E. Brown, became one of the latter’s most trusted help- 
ers. During Dean Bouton’s sabbatical leave in 1916-17, he was 
Acting Dean of the University College. In 1917 he was ap- 
pointed Dean of the Faculties, with the duty of codrdinating 
the very disparate schools of the University and of organizing 
the annual budget. ‘To these duties he gave unusual attention 
and achieved some success in an almost impossible task. He 
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was especially charged by the Chancellor with the Chairman- 
ship of the University Commission on Graduate Work, in which 
function he endeavored to reconcile the varying interests of the 
schools which conferred graduate degrees. He even served for 
a brief time as Acting Dean of the College of Dentistry! 

It has been already noted that Dean Brown married a 
daughter of Professor Baird. Through Mrs. Brown’s connec- 
tions, he became a resident of Yonkers, and, for ten years 
(1908-1918) a member of the Yonkers Board of Education. 
During 1917-18 he was President of the Association of History 
Teachers of the Middle States and Maryland. 

With all these administrative, teaching, and civic respon- 
sibilities, he remained an urbane, courteous, and kindly gentle- 
man, of immaculate appearance and much dignity of presence. 
He received the honorary degree of Litt.D. from New York 
University at its Centennial Commencement (1932) and the 
LL.D. from Brown in 1941. Dean Brown retired as Professor 
and Dean Emeritus in 1940 and died on September 18, 1948. 

During the presidency of Dean Brown, the Beta estab- 
lished a Section of the Chapter in the Washington Square Col- 
lege. ‘Twenty-four members of Phi Beta Kappa, teaching in 
the College, addressed a petition on May 15, 1923, to the Beta 
Chapter asking for “the privilege of nominating for member- 
ship in the Society such of our students as are eligible for the 
honor under the constitutions of the United Chapters and of 
the New York Beta Chapter.” The petition pointed out that 
“the charter of the Beta Chapter was granted many years ago 
to the College of Arts and Pure Sciences when that College 
was the only liberal arts division of the University. Within 
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the past decade, however, there has developed within the 
University another liberal arts division, the Washington Square 
College. At present the faculty members of this division who 
are members of Phi Beta Kappa have no recognized connection 
with the Beta Chapter at University Heights, and no student 
of the Washington Square College, however brilliant his aca- 
demic attainments may be, is eligible to election in the Soci- 
ety. . . . This condition we believe to be unfortunate since it 
places one of the co-ordinate liberal arts colleges of the Uni- 
versity under a disadvantage that amounts almost to a stigma.” 

Dean Brown appointed a committee headed by Professor 
T. F. Jones to consider this petition and to report to the Chap- 
ter at the Anniversary Meeting, and on June 9, 1923, it was 
announced that a proposed amendment looking to the eligibil- 
ity of students in the Washington Square College would be 
submitted to the members before the next Anniversary Meeting. 

On June 7, 1924, Messrs. A. E. Hill, P. L. Thorne, and 
C. H. Lane were appointed a committee “to investigate the 
desirability of recommending to the Senate of the Fraternity 
the establishment of a Section of the Beta of New York in the 
Washington Square College.” At the following Anniversary 
Meeting (June 6, 1925), Article X was added to the Constitu- 
tion establishing the Section. One year later, the proposed By- 
laws of the Section were approved, and on June 4, 1927, Dean 
Brown announced that the Section had been installed on April 
8, 1927. Professor Homer A. Watt of the Department of Eng- 
lish, served as president of the Section during 1927 and he was 
succeeded by Professor James B. Munn who served from 1928- 
1930. 
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ARTHUR EDWARD HILL 
(1880-1939 ) 


OuR CHAPTER'S YENTH PRESIDENT was Arthur Edward Hill, who 
served from May 25, 1929 to May 17, 1930. 

He was born in Newark, New Jersey, on March 20, 1880, 
the son of Charles Edward Hill, a lawyer and partner of his own 
father, who had moved to Newark in middle life from a coun- 
try practice in New Hampshire. Young Arthur admired his 
handsome father, a big man who moved like lightning, a natu- 
ral athlete, hunter and marksman, sailor and yachtsman, politi- 
cian, and an avid reader. 

In 1890 the family moved to the northern part of Newark 
into an old country house, about which a semi-suburban neigh- 
borhood had developed. ‘The house had a huge attic; there was 
a shack for boys on the grounds; and just two blocks away 
flowed the Passaic River which offered a challenge for boyish 
adventure. Also in the house was a pipe organ on which the 
children learned to read music. The Hills spent their summer 
holidays and week-ends together on a small steam yacht, cruis- 
ing Long Island Sound and Jersey waters. On the shore near 
the present Jones Beach, young Hill and his brother had a 
camping place, with a shack built by their father. 

He was graduated in 1897 from the Newark High School 
and entered the University College of New York University in 
the autumn. At first his interest was mainly in literature, but, 
perhaps through admiration for Morris Loeb, at that time Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry, he changed to the scientific course and 
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was graduated Bachelor of Science in 1901, being elected to 
Phi Beta Kappa and awazded the Inman Fellowship. He spent 
the year 1901-1902 at the Jniversity in the study of chemistry. 
In June 1902 he migrate ‘o Freiburg-in-Breisgau and received 
the Ph.D. degree, magna cum laude after only fifteen months 
of study, chiefly under Protessor Gottermann. 

Returning to New York University, he was appointed In- 
structor in Chemistry in 1904, Assistant Professor in 1906, As- 
sociate Professor in 1908. and Professor and Head of the De- 
partment in 1912. His service ended only too soon with his 
death on March 16, 1939. 

His scientific attainments were recognized by ten years’ 
appointment as associate editor of the American Chemical So- 
ciety. His researches were largely in the field of heterogeneous 
equilibria. 
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ALBERT STEPHENS BORGMAN 
(1890-1954) 


THE ELEVENTH PRESIDENT OF THE Bera was Professor Albert 
Stephens Borgman, who served as Vice President of the Chap- 
ter during the brief presidency of Professor Hill and succeeded 
him on May 17, 1930. At this meeting, Professor E. C. Smith 
became the new vice president, and the treasurer, Professor 
Huntington Hill and the secretary, Professor ‘I’. F’. Jones, were 
re-elected. 

Dr. Borgman was born in Detroit, Michigan, on August 
20, 1890. His father, Martin G. Borgman, was of Danish ex- 
traction. His mother, the former Nellie Harvey, was the daugh- 
ter of a physician resident in Romeo, Michigan, whose fore- 
fathers had come from England. Albert Borgman prepared for 
college at the Detroit University School, graduating in 1907, 
and then attended the University of Michigan, where he gradu- 
ated A.B. in 1911. He proceeded to Harvard and obtained his 
M.A. in 1912. From 1912-1914, he was employed in a furni- 
ture company in Detroit, but deciding that he wished to make 
teaching his life work, he secured a position at the Norfolk 
Academy, a preparatory school in Norfolk, Virginia, as Master 
in English and German. 

He returned to Harvard in 1915, but, at the outbreak of 
the war, he joined the Navy and had just completed his train- 
ing in Ensign School in 1918 when the war ended. Borgman 
thereupon returned to Harvard to complete work for his doc- 
torate, which he received in 1919. Through the good offices of 
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Dean Archibald L. Bouton of New York University, next to 
whom he sat at an Anglo-Saxon course in Harvard while the 
Dean was on sabbatical leave, he was offered a position as In- 
structor in English at our University College. He accepted, 
and advanced in rank in 1923 to assistant professor, in 1925 to 
associate professor and Chairman of the English Department, 
and in 1928 to professor. 

Albert Borgman, from his boyhood days, was an avid 
theater-goer, and his courses in the drama at University College 
were always popular. He built up during his life a notable col- 
lection of autographs and a small but excellent collection of 
paintings. He was a regular attendant at concerts. Not being 
given to athletics, he found walking a splendid form of exercise. 
In Michigan, he did much walking along the country roads, and 
even in New York City he continued to take long walks. He 
was proud to belong to that select group of persons who have 
travelled all the way round Manhattan Island on foot. When- 
ever possible, Professor Borgman spent his vacations in Europe. 

His publications include two important books on the 
drama: Thomas Shadwell: His Life and Comedies (1928) and 
The Life and Death of William Mountford (1935). 

Dr. Borgman will always be remembered in connection 
with the Elmer Ellsworth Brown House for English Studies, 
which was dedicated in 1935. As Chairman of the English 
Department, he worked closely with Dean Bouton in the pre- 
liminary negotiations for securing the home of Chancellor 
Brown for the English Department, and he served as Director 
until 1950, at which time he resigned as Chairman and as Di- 
rector of Brown House. During his time, the Beta held many 
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meetings in Brown House, both initiation and anniversary meet- 
ings. His service as Chairman of the Committee on Honors in 
University College was long and faithful, and our present hon- 
ors course is very largely his work. 

His untimely death on December 9, 1954, less than a year 
before his retirement, came as a shock to his many friends. A 
committee of the faculty he had served so long and so well 
paid tribute to him in a memorial minute which concluded with 
these words: 

“With the death of Albert Stephens Borgman, the Eng- 
lish Departments of the Graduate School and University Col- 
lege lost one of their most highly esteemed colleagues. Gra- 
cious, learned, and infinitely wise, Albert Borgman was uni- 
versally respected. To have known him was in itself a liberal 
education, for unostentatiously he exemplified in his life and 
manner the best human qualities and his loss is an irreparable 
one. His undertsanding heart, his quiet humor, and his quick 
mind were as rich as they were rare.” 
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POSTSCRIPT (1935 - 1958) 


ELEVEN PRESIDENTS GUIDED THE Beta CuHapTer during the first 
seventy-seven years. Five more have served since 1935. “It is 
interesting,” as Professor Hering observed in 1918, “to see how 
seldom the Chapter has changed its officers.” In order that 
this memoir may be more nearly complete, the names of these 
gentlemen and their periods of incumbency should be given: 


PD WRRD AG COMETH ee soone saa, a eee (1935-1940) 
DLE SD RENN ECK Ba oer des ccys aso (1940-1947 ) 
TIARR YA Gee LAND WADI 6... Waleia Weise coe (1947-1951 ) 
IEARSTAT Ta VV a DAUD WIN ig. poate testes ete (1951-1956) 
BLOMAS SN Vea LDA VISIRY wars ie aoceue Rreaarora gs (1956- ) 


Since the establishment of the Washington Square College 
Section of the Beta, the following presidents have served: 


IORER APY VALS t ater nt re Stent ra so (1927) 

Poh ESm Dae LUNNe rawr) sh) Marita. tate ae (1928-1931 ) 
PARES eave LO TOUL eater aye ee are (1931-1933) 
IN rise er M IL greg tere. t.o. cancer: (1933-1936) 
SIT HEE ON Ep EOOMIS witig, oe eek reat or (1936-1937) 
ISATUNER Rg Lies Ga RATLANMEY Arts conan teers (1937-1939) 
WORDT VENI GS SAARNOULD fit. t area (1939-1941 ) 
PXNDRE NED EAUSIONT ots. sues eae (1941-1942) 
PASE IGT Pn GIVLABONIE tg eieate ce) cas cet (1942-1944 ) 
PALE ANDER@D AL UZ Yeast Miresict feyatc ends, (1944-1948 ) 
BUHOMAS « Cm OLLOOKa piaeraes tke tetas (1948-1951 ) 
POSCARBCS ARGU lesiy mitre eipiee okt een (1951-1954) 
NVIORRISE ALINE ae meee emer rine Pons oT eos (1954-1957) 
ANDRE WAL) DEAUMONT a nin tte eas a), (1957- ) 
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The Beta’s presidents have usually served for terms of six 
or seven years. The other officers, notably the secretaries and 
the treasurers, have held office for much longer periods of time. 
Professor George W. Coakley, for example, was treasurer for 
twenty-five years (1862-1887), and Professor Winthrop R. Ran- 
ney served as treasurer from 1933 until his death in 1951, a 
period of eighteen years. Originally, the Beta elected both a 
Recording Secretary and a Corresponding Secretary, and the 
records show some notable terms of service in these offices. 
Professor H. M. Baird, Vice President from 1862-1871, served 
as Corresponding Secretary for the twenty-nine years preceding 
his seven-year term as President of the Chapter. Professor 
B. N. Martin, elected to the post of Recording Secretary when 
the Beta was first organized, served until his death twenty-five 
years later in 1883. Since 1918, when the Constitution was 
revised, the offices of Corresponding Secretary and Recording 
Secretary have been combined into a single office, that of Sec- 
retary, and although the Beta’s secretaries since that time have 
served long terms, they have not approached the records set by 
Professors Baird and Martin. Their names and periods of in- 
cumbency follow: 


NU Mea Valerneee hated tee yey a LEC ri (1918-1922) 
PEODORE. tsi) ONES grits tetris eee ce mie (1922-1932) 
WILLIAM < Bia BAER ia cce eis Suni eee 1932-1942) 
RIGHARDy D2 asVEAT Tack Vag secon ut eed (1942- ) 
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1957-1958 
SURETOVUA SeaVV eek DAVIS mae arid teioets toe Seo cae President 
INOBRIU Vee LOWES teu) eter te 2 Vice President 
OEUND Lue KNUDSEN Meinay ae NM oh ctr Syd tns Treasurer 
PICHORR GL) MIVLAT:LER Yanai cere out asin antes Secretary 
1 


Arrangements for the 25th Triennial Council Meeting of 
the United Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa, August 27-30, 1958 
have been entrusted to the 
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Dorotuy McS. Arnotp .. Washington Square College 
ANDRE A, BEAUMONT ...... Washington Square College 
INOMASWVV e.DAVISM. goss g vito fate University College 
TUE RvaOL) SeEBER NALD Oh tS crt ancy toa ces 1S eet Ys Alumni 
OBER Teme OWKES sis to Ne oun Ps University College 
TUN a Vy ea SNEDEER Rieti eco br. cw University College 
fois nae LAs NOS Named teareee stn cha es University College 
SSO EN ATE BO WALT i eis cles. <i ne Oe Alumni 
RP PAD YS iby VUAR GUS rartntge enets a erin) sso ates aee Alumni 
RICHARD GL) SVLAT ORR Vip weit test at University College 
(Were Gg PLOT iCelSacd ee Gok fe) eh Ran ee Alumni 
TUN GLU ICC lammrcmeres por eye ner a5, University College 
eH ARLESS Ace L ONSOR Meera eet Puen asaie.. 5 5.4.4 silus Alumni 
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